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Toc H members accept a four-fold commitment: 

1 To build friendships across the barriers that divide man 
from man. 

2 To give personal service. 

3 To find their own convictions while always being willing 
to listen to the views of others. 

4 To work for the building of that better world which has 
been called the Kingdom of God. 

This magazine, which acts as a forum for ideas about Toc H 
and about the world in which we live, takes its title from the 
third of these Four Points—to think fairly. 


On the cover: 

A moment of relaxation during last summer's holiday for the blind. Two holidays for blind members and friends are 
announced this month. Details on page 18. 

Photo: Bob Broeder 


Point Three is available from Toc H Publications Department, 1 Forest Close, Wendover, Buckinghamshire HP22 6BT 
(Tel: 3911). Single copies 7p; 10 or more copies sent to the same address 6p each, 


Letters and articles are welcomed and should be addressed to the Toc H Editorial Office, 42 Crutched Friars, London 
EC3N 2AL (Tel: 01-709 0472). Opinions expressed are those of the individual contributors and not necessarily those of 
the Toc H Movement. 


Advertising: Display and classified advertisements are included in this magazine. Full rates and data can be obtained from 
the editorial office. 


VSW POINT 


Let’s Go Mad 


Gloom and despondency, That seemed to be 
the most obvious characteristic of this ycar’s 
Central Council meeting at Swanwick. 
Frustrating hours were spent in discussion of 
comparatively trivial administrative changes. 
The usual depressing statistics, designed to 
prove that so far as Toc H is concerned ‘the end 
is nigh’, were crammed down our throats. 
Above all, the atmosphere was of dull and 
earnest worthiness, without a spark of hilarity 
or lightheartedness. 


‘This was to some extent inevitable and was 
dictated by the nature of the agenda. The great 
majority of the time was taken up by the dis- 
cussion on Action for the Seventies, which is not, 
and in the nature of things cannot be, a docu- 
ment to stir the blood or capture the imagina- 
lion—al one point the fate of the Movement 
seemed to hang on the choice between the 
words ‘shall’ and ‘should’, The remainder of 
the agenda was equally inward-looking, con- 
cerned with administration rather than the 
spirit of the Movement, with the single exception 
of the resolution on accommodation for the 
elderly. Ironically, there was not time left 

for any proper discussion of this subject and 
Councillors could do no more than refer it to 
the Executive, 


‘The dullness of the week-end was probably 
inevitable. The issues, though unexciting, were 
important and deserved to be fully debated. 
The sense of depression with which I, for one, 
left Swanwick was caused less by the nature of 
the discussions than by their spirit. 1 came 
away feeling, I hope wrongly, that Toc H, at 
this level at least, had lost what used to be its 
most precious possession-the ability to disagree 
dceply, argue fiercely, and yet retain an under- 
lying and unshakeable respect and friendship 
for each other, And, no less important, it had 
lost, for this one week-end at least, the light- 
heartedness, the hilarity, what one might call 
the ‘sanctified insanity’, that is of the cssence of 
its spirit, I’m sure I’ve quoted before-and I 
make no apology for repeating-the comment 
made to me some years ago by an American 


Winant Voluntcer: ‘We very soon realised that 
we had a scrious job to do; but we also realised 
that this serious job, if successful, could only be 
accomplished in an unserious manner.’ A scrious 
job was done at Swanwick; what was missing 
was the unserious manner. 


And yet. And yet. To concentrate on the sense 
of depression is to take a superficial view. 

ĮI remain convinced of the importance of Action 
Sor the Seventies, and I believe that this year’s 
Council will come to be seen as much more 
significant than it appears at first sight. The 
new decentralised structure is a recognition of 
the fact that Toc H ts fundamentally a local, 
neighbourhood organisation, The centre should 
not, indeed cannot, dictate; it can only suggest. 
The decisions about priorities, about the use of 
resources, can only be taken locally because 
they can only be implemented locally. 


The proposals for changes at District level have 
naturally aroused the most controversy because 
they affect the most people; but they in fact 
allow for the maximum flexibility in responding 
to local needs. Districts will decide for them- 
selves what teams and working parties they 
require, The structure doesn’t really matter 
very much, The important thing is to take the 
opportunity to think seriously about the func- 
tion of the District. If the function is seen simply 
in constitutional terms as closing defunct 
branches and recognising new ones, then no 
structural changes will bring life. If it is seen as 
the development of new ways of extending the 
Movement and involving the maximum number 
of people in the Toc H experience, the winds 

of the spirit will truly begin to blow and we 
shall be on the brink of a new era, 


The new structure is, as Tim Hulbert pointed 
out, simply a tool, a tool that can be used for 
the development of Toc H. Use it, and astonish 
the statisticians who predict for us an early 
death. But use it, please, in ‘an unserious 
manner’, and try to preserve an clement of 
‘sanctified insanity’. 

K P-B 


S Sussex, has just returneq 
Charles Clark, Central Councillor for East 3 te 
England after working for a year in Poland for the Sue Ryder Foundation. 


When I left Cavendish, the Foundation’s head- 
quarters in Suffolk, one warm night in 1972, 

I knew little about Poland, its traditions, people 
or history, so the last 12 months have been 
more than just an education for me. On arriving 
in Warsaw, after driving through Belgium and 
West and East Germany with my colleagues, 

I was soon to have a sobering lesson in recent 
Polish history. I am referring, of course, to the 
Nazi Occupation period (1940-45) and the 
devastation carried out by its forces. Apart from 
what I heard and saw this lesson was in the 
form of a visit to a muscum in Warsaw called 
the Mausoleum of Struggle and Martyrdom 
which during the war was the interrogation 
headquarters of the Gestapo. 


lt was here that many members of the Polish 
Resistance were tortured and put to death, 

T later learned that Poland lost some 38 per 
cent ofits total population during the five-year 
Occupation. 


In Auschwitz alone (the most notorious of all 


peN : omn, 


the Nazi concentration camps in Poland) 
4 million people, including children, from 40 
different nations met their deaths, 


All too soon it was time to leave Warsaw and 
set out for the village which was to become my 
home for the next five months. We travelled by 
road from Warsaw in the Foundation’s Landa 
rover through some really beautiful countryside 
fields of swaying corn which was in the process 
of being cut, and areas where small lakes could 
be seen from the roadside shining in the carly 
evening sunshine. 


We arrived late in the evening and | was shown 
to my room, which IT was to share with a fellow 
Foundation worker, a Scotsman from Glasgow 


It was now time to get down to serious business 
and the reason for my being in Poland, In 


Young patients making costume dolls in the Sue 
Ryder Home at Kanstancin. 


Photos: Courtesy Sue Ryder Foundation 


Poland the Foundation has 32 homes H shaped 
which on average house 50 patients cach, 
‘There are also two homes providing accom- 
modation for a total of 57 girls suffering from 
rheumatic diseases, their ages being between 


6 and 34. 


These homes are built with mostly British 
materials shipped from England to the Polish 
port of Gdynia and then transported by road 
to the various sites where homes are in process 
of crection, They are built close to existing 
hospitals/homes so that when completed they 
can be run under one administration, 


They are built and erected by voluntary trades- 
men from the United Kingdom who, like 
myself, give up thcir jobs for the opportunity 

to do a stint of valid social work and the unique 
chance to work in a central European country 
and live among the people. They come from all 
over the British Isles and I worked in Poland 
with workmates from Birmingham, Blackburn, 
Liverpool, South Wales, Dublin-the list is 
endless but they share a common purpose. 


The homes are also built with the help of some 
Polish workmen which, with the obvious 
language problems, sometimes causes some 
funny situations, The Poles are by nature a very 


The occupational unit at the Sue Ryder Home at 
Konstancin, near Warsaw. 
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friendly nation and we soon had a good work- 

ing relationship with our fellow Polish workers 
despite this problem, They are extremely kind; 
I had far more invitations to visit family homes 
than I could ever have hoped for. 


The wecks and months quickly slip by and the 
home gradually takes shape; brickwork is 
finished, windows are in, decorations are under 
way and the last shipments of maicrials begin 
to arrive, This is when one begins to see the 
fruits of one’s labours. The last PVG floor tiles 
are laid, door furniture fitted and, sure enough, 


one cold December day the home is at last 
finished. 


This day for me was onc of the highlights of my 
stay in Poland, After the official opening and a 
fine lunch, I was able to walk around the now 
occupied home and talk to the happy, smiling 
patients who were settling into what would be 
their new home. 


It is difficult for me to describe my feelings at 
this time; a mixture of pride and fulfilment, 
being able to say that in my own small way I 
helped to build this home. But it would be 
wrong for me to say that my time in Poland 
was solely taken up by work, for this is far from 
the case, I will always remember the day a 
group of us spent in the city of Krakow, 
arranged for us by Miss Ryder. I will never be 


able to say that I am an expert on architecture, 
but in Krakow-which was the first capital of 
Poland-I saw some of the most beautiful 
architecture I have ever seen in my life. 


Such examples as the church of St Mary, which 
has the largest and probably the most precious 
monument—an 18th-century altar piece carved 
from one piece of wood some 30 fect high, 
depicting how the former inhabitants of Krakow 
lived and worked. During the war it was hidden 
in Canada to prevent its being stolen or 
destroyed. Also, the impressive Wawel Castle 
which up to the 17th century was the home of 
the Polish kings, and the Cathedral which was 
the place of their coronation. 


This country throughout its long, chequered 
history has suffered many times the aftermath 
of wars, A Slavic nation of 90 per cent Catholics 
(a fact which may surprise many people), they 
continue to make huge strides in their task of 
bringing Poland in line with modern Europe. 


When I left Poland for England on 10 August 
it was with a little regret, for 1 left behind me 


Sue Ryder (centre) talks to two residents of the 
Sue Ryder Home at Radzymin. 


many new friends, memories and a sincere 
admiration for the Polish people and far thej 3 
natural friendliness, humour and their dedi Ir 
tion to the task of building the New Poland 


Toc H Summer School 
1974 


At Church Hostel, Bangor, 14-20 July 


For the 10th successful year a 
programme to match the occasion. 


All inquiries to: 

Cyril H Carrier 

367 Hungerford Road 

Crewe CW1 1EZ. Tel 0270 56870 


A matter of life 
or death 


Every winter something like 60,000 
people die from diseases caused by cold. 
This winter, with its shortages and cuts, 
the figures could well be even more 
horrifying. The crisis can only be averted 
if the community as a whole is prepared 
to take responsibility for looking after 
Britain's 9 million retired people. 

Help the Aged, in association with other 
national bodies, has issued a ‘Good 
Neighbour’s Charter’ which is a simple 
checklist of ways in which we can help 
the elderly. Copies of the Charter can 

be obtained from Help the Aged, 

8-10 Denman Street, London W1; but 
the important thing is to publicise the 
need for all of us to act as good neigh- 
bours to elderly people living near us. 

It is literally a matter of life or death. 


THE MAIN RESOLUTION 1 


The first in a new series of articles by Keith Beck, 
of the Western Region Staff 


Whether we like it or not, we are all products 

of history, of what has happened through the 
centuries and generations before we were born. 
Henry Ford may have proclaimed ‘History is 
bunk’, but the now famous model T Ford car 

is part of automobile history! Christians cannot 
spurn history: their faith is dependent upon 
specific happenings within history—a birth ‘when 
Quirinius was governor of Syria’, the death of 
one who ‘suffered under Pontius Pilate’. Toc H 
cannot evadc the facts of history, for it was born 
in a certain situation, at a certain time, ina 
certain place. ` 


Hundreds of thousands of men and women over 
the space of more than half a century have 
accepted the statement and claims of The Main 
Resolution as being the basis upon which 

.Toc H has been built-that something with 
lasting significance took place in Talbot House, 
Poperinge. Some, at least, of those who passed 
through that house had an experience which 
changed their lives and gave a new outlook on 
life. They became convinced of certain truths 
about God, the world and themselves, and 
became committed to a new discipline of living 
because of those convictions, The aim of Toc H 
today is quite simply to offer to all comers the 
opportunity of becoming convinced of those 
same truths and committed to that discipline. 


No one seriously suggests that the only way to 
become convinced of the claims of Christ is to 
make a pilgrimage to Palestine; nor, surely, 
does anyone believe that the only hope of 
entering into ‘the Toc H experience’ is to go 
and live in Talbot House at Poperinge. But 
there arc not a few who appear to maintain 
that the only possible genuine Toc H experi- 
ence is that of living in a Mark, or being the 
member of a branch (or, doubtless, in a few 
years’ time, of having gone on projects!) We do 
well to remember Tubby’s story (quoted 
recently in Point Three by George Lec) of the 
man converted under a railway arch who 
thereafter thought that nobody could be 
properly converted unless it happened under a 
railway arch! 


Poperinge gave birth to conviction and com- 
mitment; in that order. There are thousands 
today who are committed to many causes and 


forms of action for the changing of society, 
without any very clear convictions. Commit- 
ment to what, in fact, is work for the Kingdom 
of God-though it may not he recognised as 
such-may well come before any clear convic- 
tions about the truth of Christian claims 
concerning God and our relationship with Him. 


Life within Toc H is a commitment to work for 
the Kingdom, let no one have any illusions 
about that; but it is not dependent upon con- 
victions or certitudes about the exact nature of 
that Kingdom. God can only use Toc H ‘to 
bring home to multitudes of men and women 
that behind the ebb and flow of things temporal 
stand the eternal realities’, if our doors are open 
not only to the already convinced but also to 
all who are willing to become convinced—who 
are prepared to run the risk of ‘an honest test’ 
of Christian fellowship and service. At the same 
time, there must always be within Toc H-in 
every local expression as well as the Movement 
as a whole-a nucleus of those who are both 
committed and convinced, Contagious diseases 
can only be caught from contact with those 
already suffering: no one will run the risk of 
being infected with Christianity unless there 
are convinced and committed Christians within 
Toc H. 


Toc H can only be used for God’s purpose, as 
we believe the Old House was used, if the sign 
over the latter’s door means what it says, ‘Any 
Man’s Club’. Any exclusive attitude or sugges- 
tion of credal test will defeat our objective. We 
can only be an instrument of God’s will, to 
bring God to men and men to God, if we are 
ready to run the risk of opening our doors to all 
who are willing to enter. At the same time, we 
shall fail if we do not have our objective clearly 
in view: Toc H was never created to be some 
new kind of mutual improvement soctety with 
a side-cf¥ect of social action. 


Toc H exists in order that all who become 
associaicd with it-and that includes each of us, 
as well as the other man or woman-—may 
become convinced and committed. Convinced 
that ‘behind the ebb and flow of things 
temporal stand the eternal realities’: committed 
‘to fight at all costs for the setting up of His 
Kingdom upon earth’. 


In the West End 


Last month we reflected on the work lite 
| group continued her wor : 
cal gr A with Adrian Dudman of the Northern Regional staff we 


her death an active lo 
out the country. Ín an interv 
bring the story up to date. 


‘We aimed to give people a belicf that they had 
a contribution to make to improving the quality 
of life in the area, We wanted to restore their 
dignity.’ That’s how Adrian sums up the ace 
purpose of the work in Newcasile. It is natural, 
therefore, that although a great many volun- 
teers from outside the area are involved, the 
leading part is played by local people-pcople 
like Maggie Hall who, despite having a large 
family of her own, always seems to have time 
for other people. A group has been formed, 
consisting of local people (several of whom have 
joined Toc H), some of the volunteers who have 
helped with children’s camps, and members of 
Ryton branch, who have been deeply involved 
with all stages of the project. 


From the start Toc H saw one of its main 
functions as running activities for children, 
particularly activities that take children out of 
the environment of the inner city for short 
periods. Frequent week-end camps are run at 
Alnmouth and Colsterdale. Meinbers of Ryton 
branch have opened their branch premises to 
the children and their parents, And the annual 
summer play scheme continues, financed by 
the local authority, but organised and run by 
local people, In addition to the work with 
children members of the group offer consider- 
able help to needy families at Christmas time; 
and during the miners’ strike they organised 
the distribution of wood, 


The Rye Hill and Elswick areas where Toc H 
started work are being redeveloped-Sceptre 
Street, where Ursula Lefroy lived, has already 
been flattened—and several members of the 
group have been rchoused in neighbouring 
Benwell. It is there that Toc H is now starting 
again from scratch. This summer's play scheine 
was run in Benwell on a day-to-day baiss, ‘We 
tried to involve parents as much as possible and 
to awaken interest in what we are trying to do 
in this new area,’ says Adrian, 


A full-time community worker, who would be 
based in Benwell, is now being sought. ‘One 
indication of the success of the work in New- 


ula Lefroy in Newcastle's West End, After 


k, with support from branches through. 


castle’, Adrian points out, ‘is the fact that loc] 
residents and official bodies are pressing Toc H 
to make this appointment. li will be a response 
to an invitation from the area.’ 


A particular contribution which Ursula made 
was to bring together the churches, the social 
services and local leaders in a new partnership, 
The social workers’ lunch club, which she 
started, continues to mect regularly, and the 
new relationship between the statutory services 
and voluntary bodies is one of Ursula’s most 
fruitful memorials, 


The work in Newcastle has been actively 
supported by existing branches. The regular 
involvement of Ryton branch has already been 
mentioned. Washington, Co Durham, branch 
has invited children from Newcastle to partici- 
pate in its play schemes. Carlisle branch has run 
a regular day’s outing for families from New- 
castle and members there are now discussing 
the possibility of oflering hospitality for longer 
periods, In addition to support from those who 
can be personally involved in this way the 
project has captured the imagination of 
branches much farther afield, and parcels of 
clothing and hooks arrive regularly and are 
sold to provide funds for the work. ‘Quite apart 
from the financial benefit,’ says Adrian, ‘these 
gifts are an encouraging indication of the wide- 
spread support for what we are trying to do.” 


The importance of the Newcastle project, 
however, goes deeper than this, ‘It has chal- 
lenged the membership in the Area to look at 
the needs of their own neighbourhoods with 
fresh eyes,’ says Adrian, For instance, members 
on Teesside have been challenged to start a 
camp for children from rural areas in North 
Yorkshire, where there is as much poverty and 
hardship as in the inner city. 


“The initiative in Newcastle’, says Adrian, ‘has 
given the Region a focal point. It has demon- 
strated that we are back on the frontier and 
can once again hold our heads high and take 
pride in what’s being done in our name. This 


kind of project i nopounane in terms of the 
unity of the Toc tl fanily. tani convinced that 
every Region, every Area, ought to have its 
“West End Project”. 4 


The work in Newcastle, then, is very much 
alive. It is helping to give people back their 
dignity; it has had a significant impact on 

Toc H in the north; and its potential for further 
development is obvious. We can indeed be 
proud of the achievement. 


Obituary 


Donald Campbell, Baron Colgrain, who 
died at his home, Everlands, Ide Hill, on 

20 October aged 81, was Chairman of the 
Central Executive for several years; he became 
Vice-President in 1949 and was Honorary 
Treasurer from 1950 to 1954. A man of great 
integrity, of loving-kindness, who valued others 
for their own sake, he will be remembered 
above all for the importance he placed on 
personal relationships. A perfect partnership, 

a united family of threc sons, one daughter and 
12 grandchildren these were the secret of his 
casy approach to people of all sorts and ages. 
He never forgot the comradeship which he 


found in the army in the two wars, and he 
remained to the end a faithful member of the 
British Legion. It was this sense of comradeship 
which led him to identify with Toc H as also 
with the Scout movement. He was a valued 
member of Sevenoaks branch of Toc H and 
interested in all local affairs, though the 
demands of his estate and his concern for the 
welfare of his staff did not allow time for more 
public work than that of Justice of the Peace. 
When he became a member of the House of 
Lords, if he was a somewhat ‘reluctant peer’, 
he attended debates regularly, but was content 
to listen rather than to speak, 


He placed freely at the service of Toc H his 
vast knowledge and experience of the financial 
world. He moved with natural ease among the 
Peers of the Realm and the pundits of the 
business world, both in London and India, 
without ever losing the common touch. He had 
the art of putting at their case men and women 
of varying backgrounds; and it was character- 
istic that almost his last request was that his 
staff should be included among the guests at 
the house after his funeral service. His was a 
life of faithful witness, 

Harold Howe 


We regret to announce the death of the 
following members: 


In June: G Howard Watkins (Abertillery). 


In September: Arthur H Bedford (Surrey, 
South & West London Arca), Edward C 
Goodway (Shirchampton), Sidney Robinson 
(Long Eaton). 


In October: Maurice H Applegate (Faken- 
ham), Albert Barrett (Galstock), Stephen 
Bentley (Cialstock), John L Howarth (Upton), 
Tom Mantell (Western Area), Kathleen A 
Pooley (East Anglia Area), Donald L Tuck 
(Griffithstown), Muriel Wilkinson (West Mid- 
lands Arca), 


In November: Sidney Arnold (Whitstable), 
Betty H Aston (Llandudno Central), George 

C W Bennett (Sevenoaks; War Services staff, 
India and Burma), Albert G Gumb (Plymouth), 
Edward O Roberts (Chirk), Elsie Stanford 
(Bristol Central), Mary A Varley (Kendal). 


We give thanks for their lives. 


Letters 


Constructive remembrance 


As one who was privileged to attend the 
Thanksgiving Service at Westminster Abbey 
on 30 September to mark the 25th anniversary 
of the Cheshire Foundation, I would like to. 
suggest that the theme of Leonard Cheshire’s _ 
address be given consideration by members of 
Toc H. 


At that moment of remembrance, thanksgiving 
and dedication Leonard’s thoughts returned to 
the fundamental issue of peace and unity in the 
world, with special emphasis on Remembrance 
Day. In his youth, Armistice Day had made an 
impact, he said; nevertheless, we had drifted 
into a second world war because we had not 
been realistic. From this war he had learned 
two main lessons, Firstly, if one was to achieve 
anything one must really believe in it, and 
secondly, how small an individual was and how 
dependent on other pcople. If peace was 
threatened in the 1930s because we were too 
inward looking, he continued, it was threatened 
today by the growing gap between the rich and 
poor of the world. If we were realistic we would 
know that we must do something about it. 


Leonard suggested that Remembrance Day 
should take a new, contemporary form. The 
two minutes’ silence should be reinstituted—-on 
a Sunday or working day-to provide an oppor- 
tunity for us all to dedicate ourselves to peace, 
through sacrifice, and to working for others, 


My précis of Leonard Cheshire’s address may 
be far from comprehensive, but his theme of 
constructive remembrance seems particularly 
appropriate for members of Toc H who do just 
this, week by week, during the ceremony of 
Light. It seems to me that in a society which 
still needs a spirit of unselfishness and sacrifice, 
the conscience of the man in the street might 
well be stirred if everyone was prepared to stop 
for two minutes’ silent thought at a definite 
time, just once a year. 


Reg Coates Chippenham, Wilts 


Shaft of light at Council 


As I sat in the conference hall at Swanwick my 
mood alternated between onc of depression 
despair, frustration and occasionally mild i 
elation. Suddenly, as is usual at such gatherings, 


there comes one of those rare moments which 
scem to make it all worth while. As far as the 
Central Council is concerned, that happened 
on the Sunday morning when one of our 
younger colleagues stood up and said that we 
had failed to grasp the point that those of his 
gencration had not experienced the comrade- 
ship that their elders had, which so often 
accounted for their difference in outlook, 
Coming, as this did, after the usual diatribes 
about falling membership, I found this state- 
ment so profound and perceptive that I could 
hardly believe my own ears, and when the 
speaker went on to say that despite this he and 
others like him fully accepted the commitments 
which Toc H expected of them, it was like 
secing a shaft of light at the end ofa long 
tunnel. Our Movement was born out of priva- 
tion and suffering the like of which we hope 
that men will never again have to endure, and, 
as most of us know, it is almost impossible to 
convey such a picture to anyone under the age 
of 50, Toc H may dic in the form that we, the 
long-standing members, have known, but it 
will never perish while we have such people to 
whom to hand the torch, It is my conviction 
that God is speaking to Toc H through these 
young people, and in so doing is reviving the 
spirit that was so evident in the Movement’s 
early days. 


John Morgan Ruislip, Middx 


Christmas feast 


Those who availed themselves of the recording 
‘A Tapestry of Winter’ will have feasted indeed 
this Christmas. And they will have invited 
others to the feast, for this is no aural tapestry 
for private enjoyment-it makes you get up and 
shout to somebody, ‘Come and listen to this!’ 


At least three original compositions of moving 
music by John Hull, sweetly sung, plus his and 
others’ skilled arrangements of established 
choral favourites. And, as if this were not 
enough, evocative readings by the incompar- 
able Sir Bernard Miles—all in the truest and 
best spirit of Christmas. 


Those having the splendour still in store would 
do well to obtain a few copies while they may, 
and bear in mind that next Christmas this is 
the gift to give. 

Thank you, John, and your associates for the 
glorious threads in this deeply inspired 
anthology. 


John Forbes Bath 


The evicticn uf gypsies 

I read John Mitchill October article with 
interest and sore syrapathy until the final 
sentence: ‘A big city has solved a problem’, 
which brings us back to the usual answer to so 
many problems~blame the local authority. 


We have no evidence of the gypsies’ desire or 

willingness to live on a specific site, or of any 

cffort to make themselves more congenial and 
better neighbours, Did the owner of the land 

want to trench it? Who paid for this? To live 
within the law requires dutics-to live outside 

the law raises difficulties for all concerned. 


A similar reaction is found to problems relating 
to immigrants—we blame the police; public 
servants are always convenient chopping blocks 
for public problems. 


Cyril Ford Harrow, Middx 


Our branch was naturally interested in John 
Mitchell’s well-illustrated article ‘Portrait of an 
Eviction’ in your October number. The prob- 
lem of travellers is no theoretical one in the 
country near London, and our former Orping- 
ton Member of Parliament, Eric Lubbock 
(now Lord Avebury), introduced a private Bill 
to deal with the subject in a way to be fair to 
the travellers and to maintain the law, and so 
to be fair to the rest of us. Despite this, our 
countryside has been suffering undreaimed-of 
pollution, the ratepayers have had to spend 
thousands of pounds clearing up the verges, 
and neighbours have been terrorised by the 
‘travellers’ who refuse to pay rates or taxes and 
who can clude the slow processes of the law by 
disappearing before action can be taken. 
However, these same people take every advan- 
tage of the Social Security benefits to which 
they make no contribution. 


When the local authority made council houses 
available the erstwhile travellers also refused to 
pay rent and left. It was a most costly business 
to make the houses fit for occupation again. 
With all this in mind we find it strange that 
John Mitchell shows no sympathy with the 
bailiffs or police who are doing their duty in an 
effort to enforce the law, and would have us 
shed tears for those who reject all the obliga- 
tions of citizenship-a strange idea of fair- 
mindedness, 


Green Street Green Branch Kent 


Home for the elderly 

Has Toc H lost its original pioneering spirit? 
Is it afraid to launch a scheme on its own? 

Is it afraid to get rid of dead wood in the form 
of the Marks and initiate a revolutionary idea? 
Is it afraid to put to the test what Toc H has 
inspired in its members? Doesn’t Toc H dare 
any more? Has it lost its faith? This is not the 
original Tubby of the ’20s. 


I refer to the amendment to the resolution on a 
community for the elderly passed by a large 
majority at the Central Council meeting. I bow 
to the idea that it must he open to all, but it 
would be a majority of elderly Toc H members 
who would desire to enter such a community, 
people imbued with Toc H principles who 
would make it a success. 


Ask the lonely, elderly members themselves for 
a verdict, 
BD Brown = CGharmouth, Dorset 

Editor’s note. The Central Executive, at its 
meeting in December, decided to explore in 
detail the possibility of undertaking two specific 
projects providing accommodation for the 
elderly. Details will be given in Point Three in 
duc course. 


Welcome Point 


The following branches elected new mem- 
bers during November: 
11—Combe Martin (j). 

9 —Pickering (j). 

4—Blaenau Ffestiniog (j), Knottingley Youth 
Action (j). 

3—Bideford (w), Criccieth (m), Melrose (j), 
Tunbridge Wells (m). 

2—Buckhurst Hill (m), Burraton (w), Rich- 
mond (w), Rushden Pytchley (w). 

1— Alston (m), Beckley (m), Bedwas (m), 
Bramely (w), Central, Ghard (m), Clacton- 
on-Sca (m), Coalville (m), Coney Hall (m), 
Coningsby (m), East Yorkshire Area, Ex- 
mouth (m), Greathouse (j), Loughton (w), 
Mold (w), Prestonpans {m), Rishton (m), 
Stow-on-the-Wold (m), Sanderstead (m), 
Thornton Cleveleys (j), Watford (j), Wel- 
lington (w), Woodford (w). 

We extend a warm welcome to the 71 new 
members. 
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i i lication of the report on 
Just some of the headlines which greeted the pub j 
last summer's ‘How to Run a City’ project, organised by Peterborough 
Stamford District. The project was designed specifically for those considering 


entering social work or one of the other 


‘helping professions’ and, through a ] 


mixture of practical work and discussions, gave the participants, who ranged 
in age from 18 to 38, an insight into what such a career might involve. As a | 
first stage they were sent out in pairs to get an Impression of what it is like to 

be a client of the ‘helping professions’ and these extracts from the report, 

compiled by project leaders Ray Fabes of the Midland Region staff and 

Barbara Brown, a social worker from Runcorn, Cheshire, show just what a 
shattering experience that was. They underline the crucial role played by the 
‘gatekeepers’ of the various departments; and the criticisms are valid fora 

great many areas of the country, not just for Peterborough. 


Wheelchairs 

Some went to discover what the City was like 
for those who have to live in it in a wheelchair. 
Several couples tried this during the day- 


"We couldn't check out our goods at the super- 
market because the wheelchair wouldn't go 
through the barriers by the cash registers .. . 
so we suffered the indignity of being treated as 
oddities. .. Neither did it seem possible, though 
so important, to be able even to get to the 
Social Services Departinent, situated as it is on 
the first floor of the Town Hall . . , and have 
you ever tried to use a public telephone from a 
wheelchair?” 


When one couple arrived at the Department of 
Health and Social Security they were told “You 
can’t take that wheelchair upstairs!’-although 
the problem they wished to present could only 
be dealt with there. In their indignation the 
pusher left his charge sitting in her wheelchair 
in the downstairs office, where she stayed for an 
hour-no one asking her if she wanted anything— 
and from this vantage point she was able to 
overhear all the interviews and conversations at 
the desk, for no one, whilst she was there, was 
offered a confidential interview! 


‘If you have ever sat in a wheelchair for more 
than an hour you will begin to realise what it 
feels like to be in this “help-less” position-and 
I thought I was going to enjoy being pushed 
around, . .’ 


Blindness 

The second discovery exercise was as if one 
were blind, One couple were very resourceful 
and bought a pair of dark glasses and painted 
them over with black oil paint, which realistic- 
ally deterred the ‘blind’ person from cheating. 
However, on trying to obtain a white stick they 
discovered that these could only be obtained 
from London! This couple were taken in tow 
by a blind person with a guide dog, and he did 
not know that the girl wasn’t blind. The local 
Association for the Blind office was closed, with 
no intimation of when it would he open; it was 
on the first floor of a very difficult stairway, and 
the notice on the outside was not in braille, } 
neither did it state any opening times. 


This couple would like to place on record their 
thanks to the local guide for their illuminating 
morning, and they arc also grateful to another 
member of the Peterborough public who took 
the girl into the ladies’ toilet. However, this 
guide did not wait to say (a) what coins the 
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toilet took, (b) where the flush was, or (c) how 
the lock worked, Her guide from the group 
waited an inordinately long time in the square 
debating whether or not to go down and rescue 
his charge. How would you brief a blind person 
to use a strange ‘loo’? 


Since this exercise the girl has taken a special 
interest in the blind and has bothered to 
discover, in her home town, the very wide 
differentiations of service to the blind by 
different authorities. 


Deafness 

All of the groups that tried it discovered their 
inability to exist in the city as if they were deaf 
and/or dumb, and none had the tenacity to 
continue the exercise of trying to make them- 
sclves understood. However, one couple set out 
with the hypothetical case of a 17-year-old 
completely deaf gir! who had just come to live 
in the city and wanted plenty of leisure-time 
activities as she would probably he unemploy- 
able, This case took the longest of any and 
resulted in probably more ‘bouncing’ about 
between agencies than any other; and, 
strangely, nowhere were they recommended to 
consult the Youth Service as such. In all the 
agencies little help was offered. 


From the Citizens’ Advice Bureau no help, no 
record of any activities for the young deaf, but 
they were directed to Education Inquiries. The 
‘AB cards were obviously not up to date, for 
the couple found that the department had 
moved. When they found it they stated their 
case and waited for half an hour before being 
told that the man they should see was not 
available; then the lady on the inquiry desk 
shouted that she was going and they were left 
there. They stated their case again to someone 
elsc, and the only suggestion that was made by 
a very inept clerk was that the girl should go to 
the PHAB Club (Physically Handicapped and 
Able Bodied) and that if she contacted a person, 
whose address was supplicd, someone would 
visit her parents-why on carth not her? After 
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several more abortive attempts to discover 
something helpful for the young deaf, the couple 
gave up alter nearly three hours, confirmed in 
their belief that if this girl did exist the future 
for her here would be pretty miserable. 


Department of Health and 


Social Security 

The shunting around that the group got so 
angry about was worst, it seems, between the 
Employment Exchange and the Department of 
Health and Social Security-a good half-mile 
walk between them. One 19-year-old young 
man (a genuine client) was happy for one 
couple, who were observing the Social Security 
office, to go with him: ‘Here was the oppor- 
tunity to sce the system in action. We both 
went to the access area to wait whilst he made 
inquiries about supplementary benefits; he was 


‘Help couldn't be given until 

each applicant had filled in a 
form at the other department, 
half a mile away.” 


then sent to the Department of Employment in 
Westgate, then back to Broadway to the first 
floor of the building he had started from! By 
this time he had seen cnough people and put 
his case to them all, and spent ages waiting, and 
said he had had enough. He gave up, saying 
that he would find other ways and means of 
getting finance. (We wondered just how and 
what methods he would use as he had spurned 
the legal oncs.) In many other cases observed 

at both centres-where all the interviews we saw 
were conducted in full hearing of everyone else— 
this “bouncing” was universal and help could 
not be given until each applicant had filled in 
another form at the other department, halfa 
mile away . . . and the forms were not available- 
people had to queuc to ask for every one of 
them. However, the counter clerks did seem to 
know what to provide here for every case we 
presented.’ 
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As another member of the group summed it up: 
‘It is OK trying to act out a situation, but E had 
moncy in my pocket, I have employment and 

I can state my case. However, until one finds 
the starting position the majority will be 
shuffled from one department to the other, He 
or she will either believe what they are told or 
have to read and re-read the very small-print 
leaflets to find out for themselves.’ 


The Social Services Department, unlike Social 
Security, do not even have any basic publicity 
about benefits available or services oflered. We 
all felt it so sad that of so many who were scen 
irying to ask for help there were so few who 
could articulate their concerns, and were 
obviously and quite naturally under stress—yet 
the ‘gatekeepers’ more often than not seemed 
unawarc of this and the rules of the game had 
to be played their way. 


Social services 

One only has to stand in the corridor, and 
many of us did-there is no waiting room—lo 
feel at first hand the hubbub of the office, 
almost the panic of a service run off its feet and 
unable to cope. Reception here differs minute 
by minute, and it must be very confusing that 
there isn’t someone readily recognisable as 
being ‘on duty’, There is nowhere for children; 
few were offered confidential facilities-some 
were even interviewed in the corridor, There is 


‘No person unable to climb 
the steps could possibly ask 
for help in person.” 


nowhere to sit (one assumes because of fire 
regulations in the Town Hall), no toilet 
facilities and no refreshment facilities. 


‘Dickensian’ and ‘Bloody barbaric’ are suitable 
epithets to pick from our collection, and, of 
course, no person unable to climb the steps 
could possibly ask for help in person-in fact, 
several have complained to us how difficult it is 
even to get telephone contact. We wonder, does 
the Social Services Committee really know what 
it feels like? Have they ever helped a new client 
find the department-seen their reception 
‘incognito’? Have they then had to wait with 
them? Do they realise how distressing it is to 
fee! so conspicuous? Have they ever heard their 
clients’ voices? Are the clients, local voluntary 
organisations working in the samce field, or even 
stal¥ working in the department, ever repre- 
sented in their decision making? It’s not yet 
1984, except that most of us were quite horrified 


to find that we had to give naiue, address, and 
name and address of GP even before help was 
offered (some said this was even more like 1884) 
-and again state our case In full hearing of 
everyone in the room and those passing down 


the corridor loo. 


Although this was a general impression gained 
by the group, they would also like to stress that 
there were various individuals who took a great 
deal of trouble to participate in the exercise 
and discuss all the issues involved, and we met 
two members of the department who were very 
willing to answer questions. There was, how- 
ever, one who, when presented at the desk with 
the possibility that this couple’s hypothetical 


‘She greeted them warmly, 
never asked their names or 
addresses... swept the desk 
clear and gave them her full 


attention.” 


ncighbours had maltreated their children the 
previous weck-end, suggested that we should 
look in the phone book and find the number of 
the NSPCC—‘They don’t have anything to do 
with Social Services. .. Or you could ring the 
police: they would know what to do.’ We asked 
how we could contact the emergency duty 
services and were told we could ring the police 
or ambulance control, Now, really, is it helpful 
that someone who had perhaps, at one time, 
been in trouble with the law and found them- 
selves in necd of £2 for groceries at the week-end 
because the Department of Health and Social 
Security Giro hadn’t come, should be told to 
ring the police? 


The whole question of ‘gatekeepers’ is a vexed 
yet vital one, but we all feel that after our 
various experiences their performance is crucial 
in every aspect of the helping professions. They 
should be trained and well paid because we 
have come to reailse that they bear almost the 
total responsibility for guiding the ‘help-less’ to 
the ‘helpers’ in this developing city -and, no 
doult, everywhere else too. 


Abortion 

The last hypothetical case turned out to be the 
classic in the way it plumbed the depths and 
then reached the heights. A couple posed as 
students, The fellow (from Peterborough) had 
not the 18-year-old girl pregnant and they 
sought advice about an abortion, but they went 
into the Square to sec what their contemporaries 


there would recommacud. ‘They were not 
directed to the hospital or the Social Services 
Department but to the probation office opposite 
with a ‘There’s a bloke up there who will heip 
you.’ 


‘They climbed the stairs and through a labyrinth 
of passages before finding a door marked 
‘Reception’. Inside they found a room full of 
secretaries and blurted out their request. At 
first no one took any nolice, cach assuming, we 
must guess, that the other was on duty. Then 
they were told bluntly to go and wait in a room 
which they were given instructions to find. 
Following these, they first found thcir way to 
what turned out to be a cupboard with a few 
packing cases in it. After about a quarter of an 
hour they were ushered to the waiting arca, 
and there they sat, appalled at the looks they 
got, so much so that the girl said she wanted to 
leave, for everyone was peering in and looking 
at her as if she were a criminal. Then a proba- 
tion officer came and ushered them upstairs to 
his office. The officer discussed a case over the 
telephone, then he listened to their problem 
and said he couldn’t help. In fact he did try to 
help, after the fellow had said he wasn’t going 
to a GP, which was the first advice offered. 
The oficer told him he would have to be 
involved by name, and this again they said they 
didn’t want. However, he rang another agency 
(we assume the Anglican Social Welfare), but 
discovered that their social worker wasn’t 


‘The performance of “gate- 
keepers” is crucial... They 
bear almost the total respon- 
sibility for guiding the “help- 
less” to the “helpers”.’ 


available, and the only help they suggested was 
again through a GP. The officer then gave 
them details, on request, about the family 
planning clinic (it turned out that the sheets he 
had showed incorrect opening hours) and he 
advised them not to go to the hospital. The 
couple reported the long pauses in the inter- 
view and said they felt as if they were intruding 
in some much more pressing business. They 
came out very angry, ‘vowing we would put a 
bomb under the service—and after all that the 
people on the Square had said about their 
ability to help people with marital problems. . .’ 


After a visit to the family planning clinic 
(closed and with new opening limes advertised) 
they didn’t know where to turn, so they dis- 


cussed the situation and decided that the 
hospital would be the best bet after all. 


At the hospital the porter said ‘Yes, we do deal 
with this problem here, go to the main recep- 
tionist’ and gave clear directions, but added: 
“Tm not sure just what they will be able to do 
today.’ The main hospital reception received 
them with a smile and said immediately ‘That’s 
quite all right, my dear, we have lots of prob- 
lems just like yours; it’s nothing unusual to 
worry about and I'll get someone to help you,’ 
lhey were ushered to a seat and then the 
receptionist came and said that the lady from 
the Medical Social Work Department would 
sce them. She described her appearance, said 
how kind, helpful and considerate she would 
be and how they would be able to discuss their 
problem with her in confidence and in the 
privacy of her office. (Here, at least, two ‘gate- 
keepers’ who didn’t keep you bouncing around 
to places you didn’t want to go.) 


When the social worker arrived, she greeted 
them warmly, never asked their names or 
addresses, led them to her office, swept the desk 
clear and gave them her full attention whilst 
they recounted their plight. She helped them 
express their feelings about thcir situation and 
the way they felt they had been treated, then 
discussed all sorts of alternatives with them- 
about having the child, about having it fostered 
or adopted and about other agencies that could 
help, even those not geographically near. All 
this straight from the casework textbook. She 
also said that she would be available any time 
and that they should not hesitate to come back 
and discuss their case further in the confidential 
anonymity she offered. As our girl commented, 
‘She gave the impression of being dedicated. 

I never thought such a wide-ranging discussion 
could be so helpful-and I had never even con- 
sidered all the many alternatives to abortion,” 


Conclusion 

What a marvellous impression this last case 
created, and what a contrast to the ‘bouncing’ 
from agency to agency that had originally 
created such anger-this anger which, we felt, 
could be dissipated only if we wrote down all 
these experiences in detail and passed on our 
reactions in the hope that some of the defi- 
ciencies may be rectified. 


Some of us were lucky and saw the right person 
at the right time, found the right agency and 
could be articulate. But oh, how many, we 
realised, must never have this experience. And, 
we ask ourselves, are they still “bouncing about’ 
—at this very minute? 
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NEWS POINT 


FILMING WEEK-END GETS IT IN FOCUS 


At the beginning of October, 
Douglas Lowndes, Head of the 
Educational Advisory Service of 
the British Film Institute, led 
second week-end for ciné enthusi- 
asts and their families at Alison 
House. This time his theme was a 
thoroughly provocative approach 
to the basic question ‘Why make 
a film?’ 

For some present the answer was 
simply that their films, like the 
family album, recorded happy 
moments and memorable events. 
For others it was obviously the 
aesthetic and creative joy of an 
artistic exercise. Douglas had 
brought some wholly fascinating 
examples from the archives, in- 
cluding the original experimental 
film made by the Lumière brothers 
and a wartime documentary from 
the Crown Film Unit that showed 
not the carnage or stresses but the 
capacity for simple pleasures and 
comradeship in abnormal circum- 
stances. lt was a joy to get a brief 
glimpse of Dame Myra Fless at the 
piano at one of her National 
Gallery lunchtime concerts and to 
recall her admiration of and active 
support for Toc H. 

Other films were calculated to 
produce anything but pleasure or 
nostalgic pride. This was the point 
of Douglas’s question. Should we 
make films only for such purposes 
or should we use them to explore 
situations, to illustrate problems, 
to challenge comfortable assump- 
tions? Gratification of the senses, 
corporate or individual, pride of 
achicvernent-or stimulation of de- 
bate and inquiry? If we make a 
film about Toc H, other than just 
for the record, will it be more effec- 
live to show the baffling nature of 
human need, physical, mental or 
spiritual, or some slick solution 
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Colin Campbell 


Discussing a technical point. Left to 
right: Colin Campbell (South-Eastern 
Regional leader), Norman Chidley 
(East London Area chairman), 
Douglas Lowndes (leader of the 
week-end) and lan Goldthorpe (Hon 
Warden, Mark iV). Photo: Reg Coates 


calculated to induce a pat on the 
back rather than personal involve- 
menl? 

Like Toc H itself, the film in- 
dustry is going through a trauma- 
tic period of scll-cxamination and 
all its professional skills are in 
question. Television and vidco- 
tape have introduced new faciors, 
though superficially having much 
in common, The propaganda film, 
even if it ever was, may not now 
be the best weapon in the battle 
for men’s minds and souls or for 
the renewal of our Movement. 
What is the best way to make 
people think today, as distinct 
from the commercial designed for 
unthinking bias towards some pro- 
duct? Are the different techniques 
of video more suited to the inter- 
pretation of Toc H than film or 
transparency? 

Several members showed cx- 
amples of their own films, and lan 
Goldthorpe, hon warden of Mark 
1V, Manchester, demonstrated his 


own ingenious and effective appar- 
atus, using twin projectors, where- 
by transparencies are made to dis- 
solve and appear in succession. 
The photography of his favourite 
subjects—huildings, mountains and 
fells-revealed a mastery of his sub- 
jects in both senses. Shelagh Bram- 
ley’s two examples of films made by 
her late husband, Harold, who was 
such a tower of strength in Leices- 
tershire, revealed the perfectionist 
with a delicious sense of humour. 
Epping Forest, captured on 8mm 
film by Norman Chidley and 
James Harris, must surely be a 
weapon for use by the anti-motor- 
way group secking to preserve its 
beauty, 

There were many other salutary 
reminders not only of the skills, 
equipment and diversity of interest 
encompassed by members but also 
of the opportunity these afford for 
real fellowship and the widening 
of experience and knowledge. 
Properly applied in the local com- 
munity, no less than at such a 
week-end, they can do more to 
further the spirit of Toc H than 
all the leaflets and brochures we 
seck to hand out. 

Douglas Lowndes gave us this 
week-end at no small cost in vari- 
ous ways and we are deeply indebt- 
ed to him. He paid us the compli- 
ment, born of his knowledge of 
Toc H, of doing more than enter- 
tain and instruct us. He made us 
think. 

Interest has been expressed in form- 
ing a Toc H Ciné Club, but this will 
depend on whether there is a wider 
desire for such a club and the avail- 
ability of local organisers. Inquiries 
and/or offers should be addressed to 
Colin Campbell at the S-E Regional 
Office, 41 Trinity Square, London 
EC3N 4DJ. 


HARD WORK AT PROJECTS CONFERENCE 


The ‘overriding impression’ left by 
this year’s Natonal Projects Con- 
ference at Dor Knap, according to 
the 10-page report compiled by 
Alan Guy of the Western Region 
staf, ‘is of the attempt to integrate 
the projects programme fully into 
the life and thought of the Move- 
ment, and a wish to ensure that a 
project structure can retain suffi- 
cient flexibility to meet the necds 
of individuals, both inside and out- 
side Loc H’. The impression the 
report makes, on one reader at 
least, is of an immensely hard- 
working conference, which cov- 
ered a wide range of issues in con- 
siderable depth. 

In view of the increasing varicty 
of projects they will, in future, be 
publicised simply as the “Toc H 
Summer Programme’. The con- 
ference also decided that the pre- 
sent project poster should be re- 
placed by an ‘impact’ poster, con- 
taining brief descriptions of the 
kind of work undertaken, and a 
pamphlet containing a full descrip- 
tion of cach project. Posters and 
pamphlets advertising the 1974 
programme will be available carly 


this month. Compulsory charges to 

volunteers will in future be limited 

toa £1 registration fee, 

The conference learned of the 
rapid growth of week-end projects 
as a means of following up those 
who have taken part in longer pro- 
jects and of involving a wider mix- 
ture of people. The majority of 
those attracted to projects at pre- 
sent are students, and the need to 
widen the basis of recruitment was 
stressed. One Region reported that 
out of 145 volunteers recruited last 
summer only one came from in- 
dustry. 

Several of the discussions were 
an attempt to redefine the objec- 
lives of the Toc H Summer Pro- 
gramme. The following synthesis 
was, says the report, ‘swiftly pre- 
pared and unpolished’, but it was 
adopted as ‘a source of reference’ 
and as ‘a kind of yardstick’: 

1 To provide an opportunity for a 
mixture of people from all walks 
of life to live and work together 
as equal members of a team, 
away from their usual environ- 
ment, 

2 That they should be able to 


Elderly enjoy 
the big day 


Over a hundred elderly people in 
Mildenhall, Suffolk, enjoyed the 
Royal Wedding, thanks to Toc H. 
A local dealer loaned colour sets 
for the occasion and the Council 
made the Town Hall available and 


gave a grant towards the cost of 


refreshments. ‘The guests were 
given coffee on arrival, a buffer 
lunch iminediately after the wed- 
ding itself and the wherewithal to 
drink a Joyal toast when the couple 
appeared on the balcony. The 
branch received a message from 
the Palace: ‘Her Royal Highness 
is delighted to hear of your plans 
to entertain 120 people on her 
wedding day so that they might 
have an opportunity of seeing the 
wedding on colour television. The 
Princess does so hope you all have 
a very enjoyable day.’ 


learn, from the experiences of 
each other and from the situa- 
tion in which they find them- 
selves, more about their own 
capabilities and gifts; that their 
ideas, plans and preconceptions 
should be tested by others. 

3 That they should attempt to 
understand the needs of a com- 
munity in relation to their own 
talents, that they should work 
for the betterment of a com- 
munity life in the short term, 
and in the long term if appli- 
cable. That they should learn 
from a community rather than 
impose their will on it. 

4 That they should be prepared 
not to envisage things in the 
finite practical sense, but to con- 
template the infinite and the 
absurd-—to look upon their work 
as a challenge to test the ideas 
of a Christian life. 

5 That they should enjoy the hell 
of it all, minute by minute. 

6 That they should be challenged 
to continue towards these ob- 
jectives by becoming members 
of Toc H which secks to attain 
them. 


SPINAL APPEAL 
TOPS £3,000 


As a result of what the organisers 
claim as ‘the fastest picce of fund 
raising undertaken by Toc H for 
many years’ the appeal for the 
Jimmy Savile/Toc H spinal pa- 
tients’ lounge at Stoke Mandeville 
Hospital has topped £8,000- 
£500 more than the original 
target. 

The new group in nearby Ayles- 
bury has almost reached its own 
personal target of £1,000, while 
in faraway Shropshire Edgmond 
branch ran a Fayre in November 
in aid of the appeal, Last month 
there was a sponsored swim organ- 
ised hy Uxbridge branch, and resi- 
dents of the Chalfont epileptic 


colony have made their own con- 
tribution of £28. The British 
Legion in Sussex has sent £100 in 
memory of Private Alan Care from 
Rye, who was killed by an IRA 
sniper in 1972-a sad and ironic 
end to an appeal which was 
launched with the needs of soldiers 
injured in Northern Ireland parti- 
cularly in mind, 

Meanwhile, as a result of infla- 
tion, the shell of the building is 
now likely to cost close to £10,000. 
Jimmy Savile has personally pledg- 
ed the extra money, as well as say- 
ing he will foot the bill for furnish- 
ings. It is hoped that the building 
will be up by the spring, 
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VISIT TO WOLNZACH 


Wolnzach in the heart of Germany’s hop-growing region 
Belgium’s hop-growing region are twin towns. 
to send representatives with the Poperinge deleg 


and Poperinge in the heart of 


Last autumn, as in 1971, Toc H was invited 
ation to Wolnzach’s beer festival. The 


Toc H representatives were Jack Trefusis, President of the Talbot House Association; 
Colin Campbell, South-Eastern Region staff, and Jim Blake, chairman of the Mark IT 
management committee, who sent us this report. 


My most vivid immediate impres- 
sion was without doubt my first 
sight of the ‘Beer Tent’, a gigantic 
marquee crammed with tables and 
people, huge casks of the new 
season’s beer piled at the serving 
end, Wolnzach band in Bavarian 
costume blowing its heart out on 
the bandstand, waitresses in na- 
tional costume halfhidden by arm- 
fuls of vast mugs, which by some 
magical technique they managed 
to carry without spilling a drop, 
and Burgomeister Dost and Herr 
Maier beaming and waving to us 
to guide us to their table, During 
the evening Jack Trcfusis was, as 
usual, in great demand as he speaks 
both German and Flemish. 
Wolnzach band clearly has a 
long memory, for soon after spying 
Colin Campbell, the bandmaster 
presented him with the baton, and 
the sight of Colin in a plumed 
Bavarian hat ‘conducting’ the 
band is one which, even in retro- 
spect, is liable to make me burst 
into laughter. He was the un- 
doubted star turn of the evening 
and received an ovation never 
equalled even by Beecham at the 


Proms. Herr Maier, with tears of 


laughter coursing down his cheeks, 
confided to me that ‘Herr Campbell 
ist ein sehr guler kapellmeister’ (Mr 
Campbell makesa very good band- 
master), 

The following day, Saturday, 
we attended a reception at the 
Town Hall, during which Burgo- 
meister Dost of Wolnzach and 
Burgomecster Sansen of Poperinge 
exchanged cominemorative scrolls, 
The Provincial Governor (Land- 
ral), Dr ‘1’ Sherg, who has visited 
Poperinge and the Old House, 
gave a short speech in which he 
emphasised that occasions such 
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as this were very important in 
developing relationships between 
people of different countries. He 
went on to say that if as peoples 
we were in the future to obviate 
the dreadful mistakes of the past, 
it was his passionate belief that 
relationships must be built up on 
a person to person, family to family 
basis, and in pursuit of this policy 
it was essential that the young 
people ofeach country get to know 
cach other as friends. 

Dr Sherg believes in implement- 
ing his policies, and through 
Toc H he had previously invited 
two young men from England, 
Peter Huskinson of Kecle Univer- 
sity and Andrew Evans of New- 
bury Grammar School, to stay in 
Wolnzach for a fortnight as his 
guests. Separately he also invited 
two Belgian lads from Popcringe. 
They were in the last days of their 
stay when we were there and we 
spoke with them. 

They had seen much, made 
many friends and had reccived 
much kindness. As one of them put 
it; “The hospitality and the people 
are terrific,” They were all quite 
determincd to return to Wolnzach 
as soon as possible. A small start, 
no doubt, but a start, which, let us 
hope, we in Toc H can in the 
future play our part in developing. 
Indeed the Old House, being as it 
were a half-way point between 
Britain and the Continent, un- 
doubtedly can play a significant 
role, and properly handled the 
prospects are exciting. 

In the evening the major event 
was the election and crowning by 
Burgomeister Dost of the new Hop 
Qucen of Wolnzach. This was held 
in the ‘Beer Tent’ and was attend- 
ed by the Consul-Gencral for 


Belgium, Mr Henry Wenmackers, 
and Mme Wenmackers, together 
with delegates from many coun- 
tries visiting Bavaria for the Inter- 
national Hops Conference. 

On the way home we stopped in 
Munich for lunch with Mr Wen- 
mackers and Mr Adrian Reed, the 
British Consul-General, We find it 
most significant that both Consuls- 
Gencral re-emphasised the need 
and desirability of organising and 
encouraging friendly contact hbe- 
tween the youth of the three coun- 
tries and offered to assist, in any 
way possible, efforts directed to 
this end, To the extent that peace 
and amity are qualities of the 
Kingdom of God there is much 
work to be done in this way, and 
our Movement is well placed to 
play a significant part in it, 


Pa pays 

Dolls’ and children's clothes made 
during the past year by 80-year-old 
Mrs Maudie Bennett, an associate 
of Kirkley, Norfolk, branch were 
popular items at the branch's 
Autumn Fayre. In all £140 was raised, 
the majority for Guide Dogs for the 
Blind. Photo: Lowestoft Journal 


Holiday Course 
in Austria 


Readers may be interested in an 
unusual holiday which has been 
organised by one of our associates 
in conjunction with the Soil Asso- 
ciation. It takes the form of a two- 
week holiday course on “Some 
Aspects of Alpine Ecology’ and is 
based at the Bundessportheim, a 
centre run by the University of 
Innsbruck in Obergurgl, Austria’s 
highest village (6,322 fect). 
Families can be accommodated 
and there is 30 per cent discount 
for children under 14. There will 
be some illustrated talks in Eng- 
lish, many walking excursions and 
several free days. The price per 
adult of £99-50 includes rail travel 
from London (with couchettes) 
and two wecks’ full board. The 
dates arc 3-18 August 1974, De- 
tails from Philip Barron, Ecology 
Travel, 10 Croham Mount, South 
Croydon, Surrey cr2 One. 


Chelsea Pensioners 
at Alison House 


Four Chelsea Pensioners took part 
in onc of this year’s Holiday Weeks 
at Alison House. Their holiday was 
sponsored by the Croydon Centre, 
and Croydon members provided 
transport, Hosts for the week were 
Roland Gill and his wile Doreen, 
from Caister-on-Sea, Norfolk. 
Oldest of the four Pensioners 
was 83-year-old Colour Sergeant 
Edward Rooney, who joined the 
army back in 1908 and served in 
France throughout the First World 
War. Set Les Gates, who was also 
at Alison House, is the youngest 
resident of the Royal Hospital and 
is employed on the nursing services 
side, looking after older colleagues, 
The other two pensioners were 73- 
year-old Colour Sgt Roy Hickton, 
who was born in Derbyshire, and 
Cpl Harry Bell, who celebrated 
his 67th birthday during the week. 


CHILE HOMECOMING 


We can usually watch the news 
with the comfortable feeling that 
however depressing they may be 
the major international stories do 
not really affect us. For Mrs Chita 
Mardoch of Valparaiso branch in 
Chile, however, this feeling of de- 
tachment was shattered last Sep- 
tember. Her return home after a 
visit to England coincided exactly 
with the overthrow of President 
Allende’s government. She writes: 
‘The flight was very pleasant, but 
about 10 minutes before arriving 
in Buenos Aires it was announced 
that our flight to Santiago was 
cancelled. This was a terrible 
shock. We were so upset because 
all kinds of rumours were floating 
around and we did not know what 
to believe. Air France paid for one 
night, but after that we had to look 
after ourselves and we could not 


find out how long we were likely 
to be there. There were several 
Chileans in the hotel in the same 
predicament as ourselves, We all 
haunted the airport and were very 
depressed when planes departed 
for Chile with diplomats and re- 
porters but we were left behind. 
Of course, the Chilean fronticr was 
closed and no commercial planes 
could fly. We were desperate to 
hear news from Chile, but al- 
though we kept trying we could 
not gct through by telephone or 
letter. After eight days we were 
advised that room had been found 
for us on the plane that was flying 
several UN members to Chile. 
Somchow we got everything to- 
gether and got ourselves and our 
haggage on hoard, helped by all 
the kindly people around us. What 
a relief.’ 


Talking newspapers 


Except in areas served by one of 
the new local radio stations, blind 
people can keep in touch with 
national news through the BBC 
but find it much more difficult to 
know what is happening in their 
own neighbourhood. This is what 
has encouraged several branches 
of Toc H to record highlights from 
local papers and take the tape to 
blind people, Now Britain’s first 
fully fledged Talking Newspapers 
have been launched-in Aberyst- 
wyth and Colchester, And one of 
the key figures behind the Col- 


chester scheme is Philip Brew, 
son of an Eastleigh, Hants, 
member. 

With the aid of the Students’ 
Union 30 cassette tape recorders 
have been purchased and are on 
loan to blind people in the town- 
close on 200 will be needed even- 
tually. A local charity has given 
the £1,000 nceded to buy a high- 
speed multiple copier. The 90 min- 
utes of news material each week, 
prepared from local papers, is re- 
corded in the studios of the uni- 
versity’s own radio station. 


a Mmeys. - 


4 erty F 
Members of Southport, Lancs, branch at a ‘bring 


A 


and buy’ coffee evening 


which raised £10°50 in aid of the Northern Region appeal for a minibus. 


Phato: Stephenson Newspapers 
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Cliff walk bench 


Members in Jersey have donated 
a bench for the benefit of the many 
residents and visitors who enjoy 
the cliff walk from Devil's Hole to 
Crabbe. The bench is in memory 
of the Rev F A Turner, a good 
friend of the Movement, and oflers 
views of the other islands and the 
coast of France. 

The three branches on the island 
are active in work for the elderly, 
the distribution of Christmas par- 
cels and parties, and outings 
throughout the year, A summer 
hostel run by the town branch 
offers holidays to boys and girls 
who would not otherwise get a 
holiday. 


Memorial pew 

At Evensong on Sunday 7 October 
a memorial pew was dedicated to 
Tubby Clayton in the parish 
church of Farnborough, Hamp- 
shire, by the Rector, the Rev 
Canon Ben Hutchinson, Tubby’s 
grandfather was Rector of Farn- 
borough from 1839 to 1862 and 
was buried with other relatives by 
the entrance porch to the church. 
At this service the Rev Canon 
Colin Guttell, Vicar of All- 
Hallows-by-the-Tower, was the 
preacher. After the service there 
was a reunion at the Rectory with 
refreshments, and Tubby’s nieces, 
Miss Nancy Clayton and Mrs Joan 
Davis (with her husband), and 
members of Toc H from Kenning- 
ton, London, Hartley Wintney, 
and Fleet and over 40 other friends 
were present. 


Under canvas 


For several years the Mid-Somerset 
District Team has organised a 
summer camp in the village of 
Compton Dundon, some 25 miles 
from Taunton. 1973 was no excep- 
tion and 32 mental patients from 
Horsham Hospital, near Bristol, 
enjoyed the novelly of a holiday 
under canvas. They were looked 
after by two nurses and six volun- 
teers recruited by Toc H. Local 
branches combined tọ provide 
evening entertainment. A similar 
camp will be held this year, 
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Frank Maultby, chairman of Cleethorpes branch, presents a Toc H tankard to 


the manager of The Trawl, the 
year for the Royal National Ins 


the picture are Norman Murfin (left), the s 
(right). Photo: Grimsby Evening Telegraph 


A — 


Grimsby pub which raised the most money last 
titute for the Blind. Other branch members in 


ecretary. and Lawrence Gibbons 


Two holidays for the blind 


There will be two holidays for 
blind people-especially members 
and friends sponsored by branches 
in 1974, New this year is a holiday 
arranged by Bristol District at 
Almondsbury Conference House, 
10-17 September, Almondsbury 
is a village just north of Bristol, in 
easy reach of the Cotswolds, Ched- 
dar Gorge and the Mendips, as 
well as of seaside rscorts like 
Weston-super-Mare. Full details 
from Mrs Mary Edwards, 11 


Victoria 
honoured 


Toc H Victoria has received a 
“better community’ award from 
the Melbourne chapter of the 
Jaycees in recognition of the 
launching of the flashing-light 
emergency help scheme, This was 
the first year of this award, and 
‘Toc H was placed first out of the 
41 entries submitted. The awards 
are made to foster and give recog- 
nition to community projects 
undertaken in and around Mel- 
bourne. The award is worth $500, 
which will greatly assist in build- 
ing up stocks of components, 


Dingle Road, Bristol Bs9 2L. 

The Broads District is repeating 
last year’s successful holiday at 
Great Yarmouth, which was fea- 
tured in our November issue. The 
1974 dates will be 7-14 September, 
and branches wishing to sponsor 
someone on this holiday are in- 
vited to conlact Miss Joan Gates, 
51 Shrublands Way, Gorleston, 
Great Yarmouth, Norfolk. 

The cost of these holidays is 
likely to be £20 per head. 


Quiz final 


Nine branches from North Hants 
and Thames Valley Districts who 
had taken part in a knock-out 
general knowledge quiz organised 
by Hook, Hants, branch were well 
represented at the final in the de- 
lightful village hall at Rotherwick. 

In ten rounds of very varied 
questions, a team of four jointly 
representing Newbury men’s and 
women’s branches were clear win- 
ners over Fleet men’s branch, and 
have the honour of organising a 
similar contest for 1974. 

The Challenge Shield, pur- 
chased by Hartley Wintney branch 
which inaugurated the compcti- 
tion last ycar, was presented to the 
winners by Elizabeth Bacon, West- 
ern Region staff. 


Juniors join 
‘wo members of the Hythe, Kent, 
Junior Section, on reaching the 


e 
‘age of 16, have become full mem- In brief 
bers of Toc H. Tubby attended the (E E) 
first birthday party of the Junior 
Section, which was started three 


years ago. Most of the 18 pcople Frank and Win Howlett took over as host and hostess at Alison 
who belong to the group are under House at the beginning of December, They have been serving as 
16, but they have taken part in wardens of the Toc H services’ club in Wolfenbuttel. Requests for 
many branch jobs. bookings at Alison House should in future be sent direct to Frank, 


rather than to Wendover as in the past. 


Welcome also to Kevin Lindsay-Smith, who joined the Western 
Resign staff team in November. His special responsibility is the 
z “4: administration of the project programme, And to Richard Jackson 
First edition formerly a long-term volunteer, now a full member of the Northern 


A aadar ha available: twortiret Region staff team, based in Leeds. 


editions of Tales of Talbot House, 
onc inscribed by Tubby. Also com- 
plete sets of the Journal from 1926 
to 1939 (the first four years bound 


in stiff boards, the remainder N f Sout $ : 
. . t4 ¥ = a 
loose) and copies of some earlicr News from South Australia that Beryl Woods, who has recently 


eLO E RA mle tar returned home to Adelaide after two years on the staff of the Toc H 
3 Grawdile Duve Mush Wenlock, Services’ Clubs in Germany, has linked up with Toc H. 


Our very best wishes to Peth Davidson, now retired from the 
Northern Region staff, and John Whitfield, who were married in 
Anfield, Liverpool, on 10 November. 


Shropshire, ae ; é ; 
l Peterborough & Stamford District has produced its usual impressive 


report of the work made possible by its Social Service Fund- 
including outings for the physically handicapped and for mentally 
handicapped children and a children’s summer camp. Some £600 
was subscribed by local industry and individuals. 


A [3,000 appeal for a new minibus, with special equipment for 
handicapped people, has been launched by Clacton, Essex, branch. 
The present minibus has been used almost daily for the past five 
years. 


The Toc H mecting room in Newton Abbot, Devon, was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire at the end of October. Records stretching 
back over 35 years were destroyed, The YMCA promptly offered 
alternative accommodation, and the word from both men and 
women is: ‘“Activitics continue as before.’ 


Nairn branch plans to start a jigsaw club similar to that run in 
Bournemouth; and also reports the winning of third prize for a 
decorated lorry entered in a recent carnival, 


‘The three women’s branches in Spring Parks District in South 
London joined together to arrange a guest night attended by over 


Southern Television reporter Mike A RPN 
Gray (left), on behalf of Basingstoke 120 members and friends. 
women’s branch, hands over a i , í A 
Chairmobile to Roman House, a The women’s branch in Durrington, Sussex, raised over £50 at 
home for spastics in the town. their annual sale of work and garden produce. 

Trying out the chair is one of the 
home's residents, Ann King. The , d 
eight members of the branch had Stan Porrett of Loughton, Essex, branch reports his delight when 
been collecting Green Shield stamps visiting the Franciscan Friary at Gerne Abbas, Dorset, on finding 
for close on a year to enable them that his guide was Toc H padre Sid Goodier. 

to purchase the chair. 
Photo: Basingstoke Gazette 
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What's on in 1974 


On most week-ends there are vacancies for members outside the Area or District concerned. Applications 
should be made to Tommy Trinder at Dor Knap or Frank Howlett at Alison House. 


Dor Knap 
Outward group 

Western Region projects 
Bristol University group 


Mid-Eastern support groups 
South-Eastern projects 

Mill Hill East Church 
Mid-Eastern families 

Staff training 

Western Region Councillors 


Easter party 

Accent on Poetry’: Keith Rea 

Beds. Herts & North Bucks 

Toc H Hackney 

Northants District Team 

South-West (women) 

Spring Bank Holiday (OPEN Day: 27) 
South Yorks 

Lindley and Huddersfield branches 
South-West and Western Areas (men) 
International party (Greta Lynn) 


Bristol District/Beds, Herts & North Bucks 
Drama: Hilary Geater 

Music and Painting 

South-Eastern projects 


Multiple sclerosis 

(See above) 

Warden's week: Tommy Trinder 
Cotswold week: Alan Guy/Hilary Geater 
East Midlands 

(See above) 

Southern Area 

South-East: ‘Reflect’ 

National projects conference 
Solihull and Pinchbeck 
Mid-Eastern projects 


Baptists (Astwood Bank) 


Clayton Volunteers 


Jan 


Feb 


April 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Nov 


2 June 


3 Aug 
6 Aug 


6 Sept 


Alison House 
Methodist Youth Department 


Rechabites (Gainsborough) 
Methodists (Nottingham) 

YHA International group (15-17) 
Legal Executives (Manchester) 
Methodist Youth Department 
Bridge week-end: Marjorie Berry 
West Midlands 

Methodists (Keyworth) 

Notts & Derby Area 

Bordon Campany: Bob Knight 


Shaftesbury house party 

Northern Region projects 

St Michael's College (27 to 1 May) 
Bridge week-end: Marjorie Berry 
East Lancs District 

Senior citizens (Louth): Ben Chatterton 
Peterborough District 

Spring Parks District (24-27) 

East Midlands 

North Wales 

Mid-Salop and Offa’s Dyke Districts 
German youth party (23-29) 
Painting Club (Huddersfield) 
Scottish projects 


Family holiday: Marjorie and Archie Berry 
Painting holiday: Kathleen Owen 

Family holiday: Ken and Nora Bloxham 
(See below) 

Family holiday: Alan and Doreen Brooke 
(See above) 

West Midlands projects (31-7 Sept) 

(See below) 

Norwich Action grp holiday with handicapped 
Manchester District 

Merseyside District 

Ramblers (Bristol) 

Lincs Area (4-6) 

Merseyside District (provisional) 
Methodists (Coventry) 

Debating Society (Manchester) 


Methodists (Nottingham) (provisional) 


Psychology Club (Nottingham) 
Central Executive 


— 


Small Advertisements 


Small advertisements must be received (with remittance) by the first day of the month 
preceding publication. The charge is 3p a word (minimum 30p). Point Three Magazine, 
Toc H Headquarters, 42 Crutched Friars, London EC3N 2AL. Telephone 01-709 0472. 


RAISE FUNDS QUICKLY, EASILY. Superb ball-pens, 
combs, key fobs, diaries, etc, gold stamped to your require- 
ments. Details: Northern Novelties, Bradford BD2 3AF, 


BRUGES, BELGIUM. Hotel Jacobs 
(established 50 years) welcomes Toc H 
parties and individual visitors to this 
lovely old city within easy reach of 
other famous cities of art, and of the 
coast. Comfortable, modernised hotel. 
Quietsituation. Parking. English spoken. 
Strongly recommended. Bed and break- 
fast only. Mr Jules Lietaert, HOTEL 
JACOBS, Baliestraat 1, Bruges 8000. 
Telephone: (050)398 31/32. 


BUNGALOW offered by member at reasonable charg es 
Apply Mrs O J Blackabey, 20 Berkeley Avenue, Poole, 
Dorset BH12 4HZ. 


MEMBER'S SEASIDE COTTAGE. Self-catering holidays 
any time, particularly reasonable early/late in Cornwall's lang 
season. Record address now: 134 Fore Street, Newlyn, 
Penzance. 


Wendover, Aylesbury, Bucks. 


HOTEL LYBEER has been a centre 
for Toc H members since 1945. 
Charles, a Toc H Builder and well 
known to many members wel- 
comes parties and individuals. 
Charles Vanhove, Hotel Lybeer, 
Korte Vulderstraat 31, Bruges, 
Belgium. 


NORTH BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. For properties in this 
area, between £9,000 and £25,000, contact Bonner & Son, 
Chartered Surveyors, 12 Market Square, Buckingham 
MK18 1NR. Telephone: 2301. 


VISIT WARDEN MANOR in 1974. Historic manor house 
in rural Isle of Sheppey countryside near sea. Happy Toc H 
fellowship. New tennis court. 1974 season 6 July-14 Sept. 
Also open Easter (11-15 April) and Spring Bank Holiday 
weekend (24-27 May). Write John Cole, Warden Manor, 
Eastchurch, near Sheerness, Kent ME12 4HD. 


STAFF VACANCIES 
arise from time to time 
at our Services Clubs in Germany 


The posts are mainly suitable for single men and women aged 
between 25 and 55. Salaries on scale £770—£1,540 plus 
currency adjustment. Free accommodation plus food allowance; 
pensionable; income tax not normally payable. 

Work is mainly concerned with serving Forces’ families from 
Clubs and Mobiles, but opportunities exist for staff to express 
themselves in Toc H terms within the Army communities. 

Keith Rea is always pleased to receive inquiries from members 
and friends at: Toc H Administrative Headquarters, Forest Close, 


qea 


Tubby Talking 


Conversations with the Founder Padre of Toc H, recorded during the last year of his life. 
A 12-inch long-playing record, sold in a particularly attractive sleeve. 


Reminiscences of his family and childhood. A moving account of his introduction to 
Bermondsey during his student days. The Ordination Test School at Knutsford Gaol. 
Early days at All Hallows and the start of the Tower Hill Improvement Scheme. 
Memories of Flanders. How the Romans built the city wall of London. 


Just some of the delights of this recording, which captures for posterity that extraordinary 
voice, by turns grave and gay, but always vigorous and with the masterly turn of phrase 
that characterised one of the greatest talkers of our time. 


This unique recording costs just £1-50, including postage and packing. 
To reserve your copy, complete the form below and send it, with your remittance, to 
Toc H Publications, 1 Forest Close, Wendover, Aylesbury, Bucks Hp22 6pr. 


The proceeds from this record will go to the Tubby Clayton Memorial Fund. 


Tribby Talking 


fiona 

Conversions 

oill 

HeR@DEPB CANON 
Founder Parit 
GARJE 


To: Publications Dept, Toc H Administrative Headquarters 
1 Forest Close, Wendover, Aylesbury, Bucks HP22 6BT 

Please send me ......... copy/copies of TUBBY TALKING 

l enclose cheque/PO for £_.......... (£1-50 each) 


Name. 


NCIC TESS nce eee 


(block capitals, please) 
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